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JUNE, the month 
of roses is here, 
with all her dowry 
\ of beauty. She is 
a gay sister of the 
more pensive, yet loving May, full of the 
charms which win the heart, and bid the 
feet to follow her " through the grassy 
mead and hazy dell." He is a cold lover 
who can turn away from the freshness of 
her beauty and shut out from his heart all 
her sweet influences. Happier he who 
gives himself up to her charms, who revels 
in her gifts, and learns the language of her 
passionate tongue. We pine for the 
bowers where roses bloom, and grasses 
are soft and green, and trees throw a de- 
licious shade around, while birds make the 
balmy air ring with answering melodies. 
We long for the cool dell, the silence of 
the woods, the mutterings of the rivulet 
among the tall grasses and lilies. We 
pine for the clear, deep waters, upon whose 
bosom we might float, dreaming the dream 
of boyhood's years, enchanted by the mys- 
tic song of the waves rippling against the 
boat. We call for the horse, upon whose 
back we may bound away over field, 
through wood and flood, gathering the 
spirit of joy from the fresh air, and a re- 
newal of strength from the vigorous pulse 
which bounds through the veins like our 
steed through the shaded and mysterious 
recesses of the forests and hills. Alas ! 
not for us are these ! The grey hairs tell 
of a youth gone forever ; the feet that 
weary easily tell of a strength wasted ; 
the noisy streets and endless walls of brick 
tell of a prison-house which knows no 
June — only the eternal march of strug- 
gling humanity, whose record the poet 
writ : 

"Makch, march, march ! 

Making sounds as they tread, 
Ho, ho ! how they laueh 

Going down to the dead ! 
How they whirl, how they trip, 

How they smile, how they dally, 
How blithsome they skip 

Going down to the valley ' 
Oh, ho ! how they march, 

Making sounds as they tread ■ 
Ho, ho ! how they skip 

Going down to the dead ! 

" March, march, march ■ 

Earth groans as they tread 
Each carries a skull — 
Going down to the dead ! 



Every stride, every stamp, 

Every footfall is bolder ; 
Tis a skeleton's tramp 

With a skull on his shoulder 
But, ho ! how he steps 

"With a high-tossing head, - 
That clay-covered bone 

Going down to the dead I" 

Be very thankful you who have the 
blessed June at your doors as a loving visi- 
tor — take her in and crown your house 
with her bounties, for not all the riches of 
gold can give you more precious treasures 
than June bears lovingly, freely, to those 
of God's children, whose ways are cast 
beyond the barren, gardenless, ever-exci- 
ted city. 

" E. 0. E.," as the bill of lading 

says, and which means errors only excep- 
ted. This should be the superscription to 
every piece of proof and copy blindly 
penned, for the reservation might save 
many an author from many a mortification 
incident on misprints. One of our friends 
in Congress recently furnished the printer 
a MS. of his speech. When ready for 
distribution, he discovered that the ex- 
pression " in a right place," read, " in a 
tight place" — making such a ridiculous 
misconstruction as to necessitate the sup- 
pression of the whole edition. The popu- 
lar poet who saw his sweet poem " On 
Kisses," travestied thus : for " Blisses 
sweet, kisses meet," reading, " Bliss is 
sweet, kiss is meat" — has never since ap- 
peared in print. " Some of the errors of our 
printers are quite as ridiculous ; but, as 
such things will happen we generally pass 
them over in silence, thinking the reader's 
good sense will serve to a proper interpre- 
tation. The errors in this number are se- 
veral, but not very annoying. In the ar- 
ticle on " Shelley," read Bay of Spezzia, 
instead of Bay of Naples. Shelley's boat 
went down off- Via Reggio, and his body 
was found, buried, then exhumed and burn- 
ed on the coast near the boundary line of 
the Tuscan and Lucchese States. 

A gentleman from the rural dis- 
tricts, after looking a long time at a land- 
scape painting in Williams & Stevens's 
window, beside which was hung a placard 
announcing that the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was on exhibition within for twenty- 
ty-five cents, exclaimed, " I do so like 
that Immaculate Conception. That cow, 
that old mill, that tree, takes my eye 
amazingly. It must be an original. But 
what's the use of paying twenty-five 
cents V 



Some genius perpetrates the fol- 
lowing " Ode "* to the motto, " Semper 
Victrix Roma 7 ' : 

Eternal Rome, who sat on seven hills, 

Big with vast conquest and Ambition's lust, 
Sent forth her legions, thick as Egypt's ills, 
• To grind opposing nations to the dust. 

And Rome still stands, immortal and sublime ! 
/ Nor is there city where ye may not find 
Her legions now, as in the ancient time ; 

They still go forth — their mission still, to grind I 

The organ grinders owe this correspon- 
dent several " tunes" for this machine 
rhyme. 

A good story was told us lately, 

of a popular preacher in the town of P — , 
in Pennsylvania, which we shall take the 
liberty of reproducing. It appears the 
minister has been wedded to a most wor- 
thy lady, whose first gift was a dowry of 
ten thousand dollars, with the promise of 
as much more upon the decease of her in- 
valid parent. Shortly after marriage, 
while occupying the pulpit, he chanced to 
give out a hymn, the fifth verse of which 
commenced : 

" Forever let my grateful heart. " 

His words paused — he coughed slight- 
ly — then adding : " The choir will omit 
the fifth verse." sat down with something 
like a nervous haste. With curiosity ex- 
cited at this conduct of their minister, the 
congregation smiled some as they read: 

" Forever let my grateful heart 
His boundless grace adore, 
Which gives ten thousand blessings now, 
And bids me hope for more" 

We were once on a steamer along 

with the late excellent comedian, Dan 
Marble. Of course there was some big 
" story telling" during that trip. Among 
Dan's auditors was an English gentleman 
" on the tour of America." He seemed 
particularly wide-awake to all Dan said, for 
the tourist's note-book was in frequent use 
to catch the goud things which fell from the 
" Live Yankee's" lips. Observing this, 
Dan " spotted his man," and began the 
relation of a series of adventures and ex- 
periences which literally ' f astonished the 
natives," though these latter gentlemen, 
seeing the drift of the joke, preserved 
serious faces. There were tales of horror, 
and of real tragedies,«in which the narrator 
had "played" a leading part ; there were 
deeds and hairbreadth 'scapes by sea and 
land ; there was the incident of the mother 
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who devoured her own child ; all of which 
the astonished traveler seem to credit 
with most implicit faith. At length Mr. 
Marble, apparently tired of rehearsing his 
adventures, descended to topics of the 
day. He adverted to the fact that alliga- 
tors had been found to be very useful 
animals, and stated that they were, at 
that time, actually employed as mail 
carriers between St. Louis and New- 
Orleans. He said a passenger on a 
steamer would occasionally see a negro, 
with a ma^l-bag across his shoulders, 
going up or down the river, at a speed of 
60 or 70 miles an hour — an alligator being 
the " horse." So docile had the " ani- 
mals" become, that it was probable they 
would be introduced as mail carriers in 
all the rivers of this country ! All this 
the audience heard, with every muscle 
of the face strained to subjection. The 
tourist beckoned to Marble at the end of 
this narration, and the two went out to- 
gether. All were now on the qui vive as 
to u what was up." Dan returned, after 
awhile, with a face radiating smiles. It 
was evident he had " won." He finally 
explained : — " The Englishman asked if 
what he had related iWas a solemn fact ? 
Yankee replied, 'pon honor, it was ! Eng- 
lishman then said, if Yankee would write 
down the particulars of the circumstance, 
for his use in a work he was preparing on 
' American Features under English Scru- 
tiny, 1 that he would pay five pounds for 
the accommodation. Yankee replied, an 
American gentleman would disdain to 
accept money for such a service ; but said 
it was customary, when a courtesy was 
to be returned, for the party to stand the 
champaigne suppers. Whereupon the 
Englishman had gone to the steward, and 
ordered such a repast !" 

Oh, that ovation of Briton to Yankee ! 
It cost about eighty dollars ; the Queen 
and her children were toasted — " Rule 
Britannia" was sung — and the Englishman 
was put to bed drunk, to wake up in port 
next morning and find his guests all de- 
parted. We have looked in vain for that 
promised book, and hope it may yet be 
forthcoming. 

Such is the rage for red flannel 

petticoats abroad, that Dr. Charles Mac- 
kay has felt called upon to rebuke it in a 
little song, entitled the " Red Petticoat 
and the White." It is needless to say 
the Doctor expresses a decided preference 
for the* white. The handkerchief mania 
is also prevailing violently, in consequence 



of which, every lady is forced to carry 
two — one for use in the pocket, and the 
other for display in the hand ! They are 
edged with lace. Price 500 francs, or 
$1,200 a dozen ! To carry the more ex- 
pensive article, boxes of pearl have been 
expressly invented. These are worth from 
$50 to $75. From these figures it will 
be seen that it will soon cost as much to 
keep a woman in handkerchiefs as it does 
to keep the rest of the family in house 
rent. As the " Balmoral" and " Scarlet" 
petticoats have not been introduced to 
any serious degree in this country, let us 
hope the handkerchief epidemic will not be, 
the rage. It certainly would make many a 
man " sick." It would also prove very 
fatal to the lady who could not afford the 
article — she would be banished from good 
society! It already costs quite enough 
to " get up" a modern " lady" — this added 
luxury of a twelve hundred dollar hand- 
kerchief (in a box !) is like too much 
Worcestshire Sauce for the fish. 

The English novelists seem to 

know really very little of the characteris- 
tics of this country and its people. Thack- 
eray, in his " Virginians, " commits some 
most ridiculous blundering. He makes 
the early Virginia people mere popinjays 
or court caricatures, neither of which they 
were, but sturdy men and women, fit to 
train sons for the Revolution. Washing- 
ton he makes anything else than the Wash- 
ington of our fathers' memory and of the 
historic page — it is a burlesque of the great 
man. 

So of Charles Read, who, in his " Jack- 
of-all-Trades," endeavored to write up 
something American. In one of his para- 
graphs he says : 

" There is a place at the mouth of the 
Delaware, where the boat draws up to a 
small pier. Down this we marched, and 
about ten yards from the end the floor gave 
way under her weight, and D'jek and her 
train fell into the water. I was awoke 
from a reverie and found myself sitting 
right a-top of her, with my knees in Ches- 
apeake bay." 

As Chesapeake bay is a number of miles 
from the mouth of the Delaware, it is 
either to be presumed that the hero's legs 
were unusually long, or that Charles Read 
knows as little of the geography of 
this country as he does of its char- 
acter — of which he evidently knows no- 
thing. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Mackay (who 
has just gone home from his "American 



tour,") will not imitate the errors of his 
predecessors — Mrs. Trollope, Dickens, 
Thackeray — by writing of America and its 
people as they are not ; but that he will 
paint us as we are, a mixed race, money- 
getting, show-loving, but withal intelli- 
gent, open-hearted, public-spirited, courte- 
ous to strangers, and always ready to fight 
for the right. 

Beauty, so all-powerful — beauty, 

which fires the heart of youth and the song 
of the poet, which graces the page of the 
romance, and wins jits way where virtue, 
talent and goodness would be of small ef- 
fect, certainly cannot be expected to leave 
the courts of law free from its bewitching 
influence, so deadly to all calm judgment. 
The same lawyer who told the woman to 
pinch the baby when he trod on her foot, 
that its cries might aflfectthe hearts of the 
jury, tells us that when he has an uglg 
woman for a client, he never permits her, 
upon any condition, to appear in court. 
While she is safely kept away from the 
scrutiny of the jury, he dwells upon " the 
rose on her cheek fading, and the light of 
her eye becoming dimmed by the cruelties of 
the opposing party." Perhaps it is a suit 
for assault and battery — somebody has 
scratched the fair client's face — no mat- 
ter : " Will they permit such loveliness to 
be desecrated ? shall such beauty fall the 
victim of raging jealousy? Shall beauty 
appeal in vain for redress ? Of course 
not!" and the opposing lawyer is dumb. 
O, Eloquence ! thy name is ! 

The editors of the Journal desire 

to return many thanks to correspondents 
for articles remitted, even where they 
were not used. It gives us pleasure to 
receive the favors and to read them ; why 
should it not, since it brings us in contact 
with mind, and forms new associations ? 
In many instances the communications 
have had to be returned, as not being ex- 
actly adapted to our rather peculiar wants ; 
but this return has generally afforded us 
the pleasure of a few words of suggestion, 
comment or criticism, which, we trusted, 
would be of service to the author. It is 
thus editors can render their offices plea- 
sant and of some service ; and we shall 
endeavor to discharge our duties accepta- 
bly to all. We shall continue to receive 
contributions in prose, and use them so far 
as they may be available. When not used 
the MSS. will be returned, with such re- 
marks by the editors as seem to them ap- 
propriate. 



